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ON DRAWING AN OBJECT 


6 HAT IS THE CRITERION OF THE VISUAL 
experience?’, Wittgenstein writes in the Philosoph- 
ical Investigations, "Well, what would you expect 

the criterion to be? The representation of “what is seen’” 

The remark is taken from the second half of the Investigations 
where whatever structure the book possesses elsewhere is more or 
less abandoned, and it occurs there rather as a hint, as a suggestion, 
than as an articulated contribution to the philosophy of mind. In 
this lecture, however, I want to take up this stray thought and, 
without in any way systematizing it, simply see where it leads us. 
For I suspect that, if we follow its light, we may find that areas of 
thought we had believed disparate or apart prove contiguous. 


2 It is at this stage worth pointing out that the question to which 
Wittgenstein’s remark suggests an answer is one of which we have 
heard surprisingly little in the philosophy of recent years: given, 
that is, the extreme interest that philosophers have taken in the 
visual experience, or in the problem of what we really see. For they 
have, on the whole, confined themselves to the more epistemo- 
logical questions: such as whether we can ever really know for 
certain what we see, or whether this can be a matter only for hy- 
pothesis and belief, or whether, if: this is something on which we 
can be certain, this is the same as saying that we couldn’t be wrong 
or that our perceptual judgments are incorrigible. Or again, they 
have asked what is the relation between these judgments, between 
the deliverances of visual experience, that is, and all the other kinds 
of. judgment that we claim to know, and whether it is true that, 
as the philosophy within which we are all supposed to fall has 
traditionally claimed, the latter are based exclusively on the for- 
mer. Or, in so far as contemporary philosophers have taken an 
interest in the judgment of perception itself and its correlative, the 
visual experience, they have wanted to know what sort of object, 


1 ‘Was ist das Kriterium des Seherlebnisses—Was soll das Kriterium sein? Die 
Darstellung dessen, “was gesehen wird’,’ Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Invest- 
gations (Oxford, 1959), p. 198. I have amended the translation. 
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in the most general of senses, the judgment was about or the ex- 
perience of: sense-datum, material object, appearance. But as to the 
question of any particular judgment or experience, and what makes 
that judgment true or how we decide what that experience is of, 
the matter has been lef: rather like this: that if-an observer claims 
to see something or to see something in a certain way, then, if this 
could be so, that is if his judgment falls within the general speci- 
fications of what is possible, we may assume that it is so. Of course, 
according to some philosophers (though not to others) what the 
observer says may be false: but that we cannot go behind what he 
says is common ground to nearly all. 


3 Wittgenstein’s criterion is, then, an attempt to get behind the 
observer’s words. Not (though the fragmentary character of the 
quotation may obscure this) in all cases: but in some. In some cases, 
that is, the answer to the question, What did such-and-such a man 
see? is directly given by how he represents what he saw or by what 
he would draw in response to this question. To try to go behind 
the representation is, in those cases, vain. 

Such a criterion, I fel, fits a great deal of. our experience. Con- 
sider, for instance, the way in which we of en conceive of. natural- 
istic art as a kind of exploration: a research into the world of ap- 
pearances: by which is meant, of. course, how things look to us. 
Implicit in such a conception is the view that draughtsmanship, or 
the techniques of representation taken more generally, afford us in 
certain cases a direct revelation of what we see, a revelation not 
mediated by any perceptual judgment. 

Or, again, take a visual phenomenon already known in the 
Middle Ages, which modern psychology has illuminated. An 
object, seen obliquely or at a distance or in a poor light, can seem 
to us in shape, colour, size, much more as it seems to us in standard 
conditions than the stimulus pattern would lead us to anticipate. 
Various interpretations ofithis have been suggested, but there seems 
fairly general agreement on the existence of the phenomenon. 
When, however, we ask what is the criterion employed in deter- 
mining that things do look to us in this deviant way, it turns out 
to be one very close to how we would represent them. Take, for 
instance, the experiment which is supposed to establish shape 
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constancy. A circle is exposed to the subject, tilted so that it is no 
longer at right angles to the line of vision, and the subject is then 
asked to select from a graded series of ovals that which corresponds 
most closely to what he sees: and the fact that he selects an oval 
divergent from the perspectival profile in the direction of the circle 
is taken as conclusive evidence that this is how he sees the circle. But 
why should we regard the experiment in this way? Why should 
we not rather see it as establishing a characteristic error to which 
human beings are susceptible when they try to select shapes to 
match their perceptions? And I suspect that a large part of the 
reason why we think that the experiment relates to vision is be- 
cause of the substantial overlap between. matching and repre- 
sentation. The subject may, indeed, be thought of as selecting out 
of a pre-existent assortment a representation of what he saw, and 
it is obviously but a short step from the selection to the con- 
struction of a representation.? 


4 However, it might be objected against this criterion that it allows 
of the absurd eventuality that we could come to know what our 
visual experience was by observing our representation of. it: that 
when we had fimished our drawing, we could look at the sheet and, 
by scrutinizing the configuration lying upon it, learn what we have 
seen—where ‘what we have seen’ rneans, of course, not what thing 
we have seen but how we saw whatever it was or what it looked 
like to us. And absurd as such a supposition may seem when the 
visual experience and the representation are very close together in 
time, to the point virtually of simultaneity, the absurdity is fek to 
be compounded when one occurs considerably after the other. 
The artist, say, goes back to his studio, and works up the sketch he 
made on the spot, as we know Constable did: are we to say that 
then he comes to know, or that it is only then that he really knows, 
what he saw? Put like this, the conclusion certainly sounds absurd. 
Now without deciding at this stage whether this is so absurd or 


1R. H. Thouless, ‘Phenomenal Regression to the “Real” Object’, ra, in Brit. Ap 
Psychol., 21 (1930-1), 339~59; 22 (1931-2), I-30. 

Tt is interesting to observe that Thouless originally employed as his criterion what 
he calls ‘the drawing method’ and only later substicuted, for reasons presumably of 
convenience, ‘the matching method’. 
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not, I want to consider two arguments both of which bear on this 
issue. One assumes that the conclusion does follow from accepting 
the criterion, and uses this against the criterion, and the other 
maintains that the conclusion does not follow, and thinks this goes 
some way towards vindicating the criterion. 


5 And now at this juncture, when we have already effizcted an 
entry, the merest entry it is true, into the subject, and can see 
stretching ahead of us some of the territories we must pass through 
—perception, action, knowledge, representation, verisimilitude— 
I should like to pause and carry out a task which those well versed 
in the conventional structure of an inaugural lecture might have 
thought I was about to omit, but which those at all acquainted with 
the history of my Chair must have known it was inconceivable I 
could. And that is to pay a tribute to my predecessors. Predecessors, 
Isay: for I could not, on such an occasion as this, unyoke the names 
of the two philosophers under whom I worked over a period of 
fourteen years, both of whom I can regard as close friends, and 
from whom con jointly I derived a consciousness of how philosophy 
should be pursued, and why. 

If I have waited till now to bring them into this lecture, it is not 
only because (though that is a reason) I preferred to introduce the 
names of Ayer and Hampshire in close proximity to topics with 
which the history of twentieth-century philosophy, when it comes 
to be written, will always associate them. But it is also because it 
seemed wanton to insert them where they so obviously do not 
belong, in a cold or formal paragraph, when, with just a little 
patience, I could place them, more fittingly, in the context of an 
argument. 

Some of what I shall say this evening would not, will not, be 
found acceptable by my predecessors: but then I did not learn—or 
may I, just for a moment, speak here for my colleagues too, and 
say we did not learn?—either from Professor Ayer or from Pro- 
fiessor Hampshire the desire to agree. This was not what we learnt, 
because this was not what they had to teach us. What they had to 
teach us was a virtue which might well be called systematic irrev- 
erence. By which I mean the desire, the insistence to test for lucid- 
ity, for relevance, above all for truth, any idea that solicits our 
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allegiance, whatever its standing, whether it originates from the 
tradition, or from some eminent contemporary, or from what is 
only too often the most seductive and irresistible of sources, our- 
selves: and if it is found wanting, to reject it without more ado. 
Philosophy can never become a mere idle or indulgent occupation 
as long as it incorporates this virtue. University College London is 
a very fitting place for its cultivation. 


6 The first argument runs like this: so far from its being a pos- 
sibility that we might come to know how we saw things by ob- 
serving how we represent them, on the contrary we must already 
know how we saw them before we can represent them. Suppose 
our medium of representation is drawing—and I shall stick to this 
supposition for most of the lecture, and use the terms ‘represent’ 
and ‘draw’ by and large interchangeably: then, we must be able to 
answer the question, How do we decide whether the drawing that 
we do is correct or not? Unless any drawing that we choose to do 
counts equally as an adequate representation, then there must be 
something by appeal to which we assess the adequacy of what we 
have done. We need, in other words, a criterion, and where is this 
to be found but in the knowledge that we already possess of what 
we have seen? Put in stronger terms, the argument asserts that the 
idea of the representation of what we see as the criterion of what 
we see is a self-contradictory idea. For it in the first place assumes 
(by talking of representation) that there is an independent means 
of identifying what we see, independent that is of how we repre- 
sent it, and then goes on to deny that this is so. 


7 Now it is certainly true that not any drawing we might choose to 
produce of what we have seen will do. 

Indeed, when we consider just the very cases that make our 
criterion acceptable—cases, that is, like the perceptual constancies, 
where there is a divergence between what we would expect to see 
and what we actually see—it seems likely that the drawing that is a 
faithful representation of our visual experience is one that will come 
about only as the product of trial and error. We can imagine the 
observer making a few strokes, scrutinizing them, accepting them, 
or finding them unsatisfactory and then correcting them, and so 
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working his way forward to the finished product through erasures 
and pentimenti. In other words, in so far as it is plausible to talk 
of the representation of what is seen as the criterion of the visual 
experience, this representation is going to be the result ofa process 
within which judgments of adequacy or inadequacy, of verisimili- 
tude or distortion, will have an essential place. 

But does this involve, as the argument before us would suggest, 
that we need have any prior knowledge of what we have seen by 
reference to which we make these judgments: let alone a criterion 
that we apply in making them? 

I think that we can see that the supposition that a criterion is 
necessary is wrong by -considering what at first might seem a 
rather special sort of case: one, that is, where we do employ a 
criterion in drawing what we have seen, but unfortunately the 
criterion gives us a faulty representation. The problem is then to 
correct what we have drawn so as to bring it into line with the 
visual experience. Imagine, as the traditional writers on perspec- 
tive so often ask us to! a man placed in front of a landscape: be- 
tween him and the scene before him is interposed a large sheet of 
paper, transparent but also firm enough for him to draw on with- 
out difficulty, set at right angles to the line of vision. With a pencil 
he starts to trace on the paper the outlines of the various objects in 
the landscape as they manif st themselves through the sheet of 
paper: when he has done this, he then proceeds, on the same prin- 
ciple, to block in the various silhouettes so that, within the re- 
strictions of the medium, the sheet will bear upon it the imprint of 
the various lines and areas of colour as, seen through it, they showed 
up on it. 

But if we take into account the perceptual constancies and the 
various phenomena that arise out of, or are enhanced by, the 
change of scale, such as colour-juxtaposition, it is evident that the 
drawing that is produced in this way, upon ‘the diaphanous plain’,? 
will not be a fair representation. As soon, indeed, as the man 


leg. L. B. Alberti, Della Pittura (1435-6), Lib. u; Leonardo, Libro di Pittura, Parte 
secunda, 118; La Perspective Pratique, by Un Réligieux de la Compagnie de Jésus 
(Paris, 1640), Tr. a, Pract. xcm. There are four woodcuts by Diirer (Panofsky, 361-4) 
showing a similar mechanism in operation. 
? The phrase is Berkeley’s: Theory of Vision Vindicated (1733), Sec. 55. 
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abandons the purely mechanical part of his task and stands back 
and looks at what he has done, he will straightway see that it is out 
of drawing, Now this is the point; he will simply see it: and to talk 
of any criterion in terms of which he judges the representation to 
be at fault or by reference to which he corrects it, seems here totally 
gratuitous. The man corrects the drawing by seeing that it is wrong. 

But surely the process ofi correcting the drawing is not essen- 
tially different from the process of constructing it; and so, if the 
former can be conducted without the aid of a criterion, it must be 
that the latter could have been too. We may need to imagine that 
the drawing was done with the aid of a criterion in order to see how 
it could then be corrected without one. But orice we see how it 
could be corrected without one, we also see that a criterion was not 
needed for the drawing to be done. 


8 Of course if a man draws what he has seen, there is something 
that is prior to his doing the drawing and which is also that on the 
basis of which he does the drawing. And that is the visual ex- 
perience itself. If the visual experience had not been as it was, the 
man would not have drawn as he did nor would he have corrected 
what he did draw as he did. 

That is indubitable. But the fact that the visual experience can be 
in this way operative after it has passed, should not lead us into the 
view that it somehow persists in the form of a lingering image, 
which we then try to reproduce when we set ourselves to represent 
what we have seen. For there is no reason either in logic or in ex- 
perience! to believe in the existence of such an image. We do not 
need it in order to explain the facts of the case, nor do we have any 
independent evidence for its existence in our actual consciousness. 
It seems a pure invention conjured into being to bridge the gap 
between one event—our seeing as we do—and another event, 
when what we have seen asserts its efficacy. 


1cf. ‘Il n’est pas besoin d’avoir une profonde expérience du dessin pour avoir 
remarqué que l'on saisit quelquefois mieux la ressemblance quand on travaille de 
souvenir. Mais je ne croitai pas plus celui qui dit voir 4 volonté son modéle absent 
comme s'il était présent, que je ne crois l'enfant qui s‘enfuit en disant qu'il a vu le 
diable et ses cornes.’ Alain, Systéme des Beaux-Arts (Paris, 1963), p. 289. 
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9 And yet this last phrase—‘asserts its efficacy’—seems to bring us 
back to the view that something must have happened at the time 
of the visual experience which allows us, or influences us, to draw 
as we do. And if it is crude to identify this enabling power with the 
creation of an image which endures, then a more sophisticated view 
of the matter might be to think of this as the establishment in the 
mind of a disposition. And the natural name for such a disposition 
would be knowledge’. When we have the visual experience, we 
eo ipso know what we have seen, and this is why we are able, at a 
later point in time, to represent it. And this in turn is why it is 
absurd to think that by looking at what we have drawn, we could 
come to know what we have seen. For it is this knowledge that 
guides the drawing. 

Now there is little to be said against talking of a disposition in 
this context: precisely because in talking of it, we are really saying 
so little. It is hard to fzel that we are in fact doing more than 
simply redescribe the facts we start off with. Nor is there even 
pethaps so much to be said against thinking of this disposition as 
knowledge: if, that is, we recognize one important point. And that 
is that we can be conscious to widely differing degrees of what 
knowledge we possess. So that for instance, when some disposi- 
tional form of knowledge about what we have done or felt or ex- 
perienced becomes actualized, the shock or surprise can be so great 
for us that it seems perfectly appropriate for us to describe the 
situation as one in which we come to know such-and-such a fact 
about ourselves: that we wished someone dead, that we desired a 
certain person, that we helped only in order to dominate. If 
however, we wantonly refuse to admit this, if we insist that 
we have equally ready access to anything that we truly know, 
then we must also abandon thinking of the disposition that we 
have anyhow so gratuitously postulated, as a form or mode of 


knowledge. 


10 However, it might now be maintained—and this is the second 

argument that I want to consider—that, even if we accept the con- 

tention that the representation (or let us say, more specifically, the 

drawing) of what is seen is the criterion of the visual experience, 

and do not insist (as the last argument would) that we must have prior 
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knowledge of what we have seen before we can draw it, we still do 
not have to embrace the conclusion, which seems to some so ob- 
jectionable, that we could ever come to know what we have seen 
by looking at our drawing of it. For we would have to accept this 
only if it were true that we could come to know what we have 
drawn by looking at our drawing. But this (the argument runs) is 
impossible. In the case of someone else’s drawing, I can, indeed 
must, obtain my knowledge in this way. But in my own case, 
when it is I who draw, it is not open to me to come to know by 
observation what I have done. No more indeed than (which is 
much the same thing) I could predict what I will draw, and then 
check my prediction by looking at the drawing 1 actually produce. 

Or rather there mi ght be cases where something like this happened 
—cases of automatic drawing, or working under drugs or in hal- 
lucinated states, But they would not be central cases, and moreover 
they almost certainly would not be amongst those cases which did 
anything to suggest that representation is a good criterion of the 
visual experience. For, if we drew in this way, our depiction of 
what we saw would not be, in the full sense of the word, an action 
of ours: it would be something that just happened, rather than 
something we did. And that in which it issued, the drawing, would 
have to be relegated moretothestatusof a ‘symptom tof thevisual 
experience: just as, in the case of Perdita, blushing was a symptom 
of what she saw. 


Ir This argument is, of course, grounded in a certain view of 
human action, properly so called, of which we have come to hear 
so much recently that we might all it an orthodoxy of the day. 
The general form of this view is that action, or what is sometimes 
more narrowly identified as voluntary or intentional action, can be 
marked off, or is differentiated, by some epistemic property that it 
possesses. An action, on one variant of this view, is something 
whose nature is known by the agent, or more neutrally by the 
‘doer’, without observation: it being, of course, a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition of action that it should be known of in 


1 For the distinction between criterion and symptom, see L. Wittgenstein, Blue and 
Brown Books (Oxford, 1958), pp. 24-5. 
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this way, for the same thing is also true {it is said) of the disposition 
of one’s limbs.1 

On another variant of this view, an action is not something that 
the agent can predict: where to predict means to come to know in 
advance by inductive or observational means. The agent can pos- 
sess knowledge of his future actions, but this knowledge will be of 
a non-inductive kind and is most succinctly expressed in an asser- 
tion of the form ‘ intend to do such-and-such a thing’? 


12 However, it would be as well explicitly from the start to dis- 
tinguish the question whether we could come to know what we 
have drawn by observation, from two other issues with which, 
largely for verbal reasons, it might get confused. The first is 
whether we could come to know by observation what we have 
done a drawing of, in the sense of what precise thing we have 
drawn—to which I am sure that the answer is that (except in very 
irregular circumstances) we certainly could not. However I shall 
not spend any time on this question, for it would lead us on to 
rather deeper issues, of which it is indeed the mere epistemological 
shadow, such as, What is it for a drawing to have an object?, or, 
What is the link that ties a representation to that which it represents? 
These issues have come to interest philosophers in recent years, 
since they provide such excellent examples of intentionality. But 
here I mention them only en passant: and then only because of the 
unfortunate ambiguity of the phrase ‘what we have drawn’: for 
besides meaning ‘what sort of drawing we have done’, as it has 
with us so far, this phrase can also mean ‘what we have done a 
drawing of’, so that ‘coming to know what we have drawn’ can, 
from this latter meaning, derive a secondary usage equivalent to 
‘coming to know what we have done a drawing of". But [hope it 


leg. G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Oxford, 1957), para. 8; P. F. Strawson, Indivi- 
duals (London, 1959), ch. m; A. L Melden, Free Action (London, 1961), ch. 1v; Brian 
O'Shaughnessy, ‘Observation and the Will’, in Journal of Philosophy, 1x, (1963), 
367-92. 

"eo. H. L. A. Hart and S. Hampshire, “Decision, Intention and Certainty’, in 
Mind, uxva, (1958), I-12; Stuart Hampshire, Thought and Action (London, 1959), 
ch, u-m; D. M. MacKay, ‘On the Logical Indeterminacy of a Free Choice‘, in Mind, 
LxIx (1960), 31-40. 
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is apparent that none of my argument either ref zrs to, or derives 
its authority from, anything that is true in or of this usage. 


13 The second issue with which we ought not to confuse the 
question before us is whether we need to use our eyes in order to 
draw. For it is certainly true that to many an activity the use of the 
eyes is essential or intrinsic. We need them in order to perform it. 
Consider, for instance, driving a car: or reading: or aiming a gun: 
or threading a needle. But it would obviously be wrong to say that 
we find out by observation that we are driving, or reading, or 
aiming a gun, or threading a needle. For in such cases the use of the 
eyes is not primarily cognitive: either as to the mere performance of 
the activity (ie. that we are doing it), or, for that matter, as ‘to any 
subsidiary or ancillary piece of information. In reading, for in- 
stance, we do not use our eyes in order to find what words are 
before us, which we then proceed to read: we read, rather, with 
our eyes. 

What we need to distinguish, then, is the necessity of the eyes 
for the performance of some activity and the necessity of them for 
knowledge of that activity. For instance, I have seen it argued that 
a man could not come to know by observation what he was writ- 
ing, since, though he might, while writing, keep his eyes open, 
as an aid, ‘the essential thing he does, namely to write such- 
and-such, is done without the eyes’ But while I am convinced 
that the conclusion here is true, that we could not use our eyes 
to find out that, or what, we had written, this does not follow 
from the equally true premiss that we do not need our eyes in 
order to write. For there could, af:er all, be activities for the 
doing of which the eyes were inessential: but where we could 
not know that we had done whatever it was, save by observation. 
Conjuring-tricks might be an example. Equally, there could be 
cases where the eyes were essential for the performance, yet it 
would not follow that we had, or even could, come to know 
what we had done by observation. We could not, for instance, 
af ser we had read a paragraph, look back over it to find out 
what we had read: and if there are moments of great torpor, 
in which we are tempted to say that this is what we are 


1G. E. M. Anscombe, op. cit. para. 29. 
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doing, we use the phrase to call in doubt that we have been reading 
at all. To return then to the main argument, my point is that if 
someone were to claim, as one well might, that we could not draw 
without the use of the eyes, or that we must use the eyes in order to 
draw, this would not establish that we could use the eyes in order 
to come to know what we had drawn. 


14 However, though it would be wrong to argue in this way, Iam 
nevertheless convinced that the conclusion is true and that we 
could use our eyes in order to come to know what we have drawn. 

There are, of course, cases where we draw, and the drawing we 
might say flows out of us, and what appears on the sheet is ex- 
actly what all the while we had expected to appear there. It is, 
indeed, in cases such as these that we are tempted to conceive, quite 
erroneously as we have seen, of the act of representation, given 
that the actual object is not there, as the reproduction of some inner 
image: for, however unplausible such a conception may turn out 
to be under analysis, it does at least go some way to accounting for 
the fel of inevitability and familiarity that accompanies the 
drawing. 

But there are other cases where the process is stickier: where 
there is no such smooth interlocking of anticipation and perform- 
ance: and where after the drawing has been done, the draughtsman 
has to make a separate act of accepting it as his own, as corres- 
ponding to his wishes or designs. In such cases there may even- 
tually arise feelings of familiarity which attach themselves to the 
drawing, but in contrast to the earlier kind of case, here it will be 
familiarity breaking through some initial cloud of surprise or 
suspicion. 

Now, I want to maintain two things. First of all, it is more likely 
to be the second than the first kind of case that will provide us with 
instances in which it is plausible to think of a representation of what 
we have seen as a criterion of the visual experience. What I said 
initially, on the occasion of introducing my criterion will, I hope, 
have sufficed to make this point frirly evident. Secondly, though 
just now I talked of the latter kind of case as primarily one where 
after we have completed the drawing, and only then, do we come 
to see that it is right, I think that on many occasions, when the 
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drawing is complete, what we also do is to come to know What we 
have drawn. Indeed, I suspect that with many actiVities the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of discovery or reVelation is far 
from sharp; perhaps, in particular with activities the performance 
of which is not readily verbalized. Take, for instance, the case of 
someone trying to reproduce a noise that he had heard in the night. 
Who will claim that he can distinguish, as the noise comes out of 
his mouth, between, on the one hand, recognizing that the noise is 
tight and, on the other hand, finding out what noise he has made? 
But eVen suppose the distinction to be sharp, and moreover sharp 
in the case of drawing: then I still want to maintain that in many 
cases where someone experiences uncertainty while drawing, or 
surprise afterwards, the uncertainty and the surprise will relate as 
much to What he is drawing or has drawn, as to its rightness as a 
representation. In other words, it would be erroneous to think of 
all cases of the second kind on the analogy of a man doing a cross- 
word puzzle and trying out a certain word, to see if it will fit: in 
many cases, the perception of the fit is simultaneous with the per- 
ception of what is being tried out, and the analogy (to be appro- 
priate) should require that the word forms itself or comes into 
being for us only as it falls into place in the puzzle. 


15 Must we then conclude that in many cases the act of drawing 
what we have seen is not a true action of ours at all? And that, so 
far from being entitled to infer from the intentionality of repre- 
sentation to the fact that we cannot come to know what we have 
drawn by observation, we ought rather to argue contrapositively: 
that is to say, from the evident fact that We can come to know what 
we have drawn by observation to the non-intentionality of 
representation? 

But perhaps we need not go so far. For even the adherents of the 
view that every intentional action that we do is known by us with- 
out observation, have conceded that there will always also be cer- 
tain descriptions of our actions that we do not know to be true of 
them or that we know to be true of them only by observation. 
Similarly the adherents of the view that we have a non-inductive 
knowledge of our future actions allow that there will always also 

1G. E. M. Anscombe, op. cit., para. 6. 
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be certain descriptions of these actions under which we can in an 
ordinary inductive fashion predict that they will come about 
So for instance, a man might be building a wall intentionally and 
know that he was building a wall, but not know that he was de- 
priving his neighbour of a cherished view. A man might intend to 
track his enemy all afternoon and know that he was going to do 
this non-inductively, but might also be in a position to predict, on 
the basis of a knowledge of his enemy’s habits, that around three 
o'clock he would find himself walking in front of the church of 
St Stephen. ; 

Mightn’t we then have here a possible let-out: in that we could 
say that the act of representing what we have seen is intentional 
since even if we don’t know directly what we are doing under one 
description, there is another description under which we do know 
what we are doing? Even if we don’t know that we are drawing two 
figures the same size, or don’t know this until afer we've finished, 
we do at any rate know that we are drawing two figures. Isn’t 
that good enough? And the answer of course is that it isn’t. For 
those who allow that, though for any intentional action there 
must be one description under which we know immediately 
what we are doing, there could also be others under which we 
don’t, insist in the same breath that the action is intentional only 
under the former description and that it is unintentional under the 
latter. In other words, their view is that the intentionality or other- 
wise of an action is relative to the description under which we 
subsume it. Applied to our example, this gives the conclusion that 
the drawing of two figures would be intentional but the drawing 
of two figures the same size would not be. 


16 I hope I have already indicated how undesirable I should find 
such a conclusion, and why. The point is that it is only in so far as 
an action is intentional that it can be regarded as the criterion of an 
experience. Otherwise it can at best be asymptom of that experience. 
Now the distinction here, criterion or symptom, might be thought 
to be a purely verbal matter, since either way round, the repre- 
sentation could still be (to use a neutral term) the index of what I 


1 Stuart Hampshire, loc. cit. 
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have seen. That is true. But if the representation of what we see 
were to make good its claim to be a symptom, then there would 
have to be shown to be something like a series of causal connexions 
holding between, on the one hand, specific visual experiences and, 
on the other hand, specific configurations. To believe in such con- 
nexions would be a pretty strenuous exercise of the mind. Accord- 
ingly, the only plausible way in which representation and visual 
experience can be linked is one according to which the former is the 
criterion of the latter, which in turn means that the former must 
be fully intentional, which is just what looks threatened at the 
moment. 

I want to maintain, however, that this threat can be grossly ex- 
aggerated. For we do wrong to adopt as a universal principle the 
idea that if a man does a certain action and there is a description 
under which he knows directly that he is doing it and another 
under which he doesn’t, then though the second description is also 
true of it, it is only under the first description that the action is inten~ 
tional. It may well be true that in the case where a man builds a wall 
which obscures his neighbour’s view and he knows directly that 
he is building a wall but only, say, afterwards that he has obscured 
the view, then the building of the wall was intentional but the 
obscuring of the view not. But the argument could easily be ex- 
trapolated invalidly. For, I want to maintain, there are cases 
where the description under which the action is known directly 
and the description under which it isn’t are so related that inten- 
tionality transmits itself from the action described in the one way 
to the action described in the other. For instance—and I suggest 
this without pre judicing that there might be other ways in which 
the two descriptions are related with the same result—when one 
description ref 2s to the following of a rule and the other to the 
carrying out of a particular instance of that rule. 


17 Suppose that I decide to count aloud, starting with the number 
2 and proceeding in accordance with a simple progression: say, 
one expressed by the instruction, “Add 7’. Now it is not hard to 
imagine that though I was able to do this with great fluency, I 
could not say beforehand, short of sitting down. with paper and 
pencil and calculating, what number I would come out with at, 
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for example, the eighth place. It was, indeed, only when I heard 
the number actually issue from my mouth, which it did (we are to 
assume) quite cotrectly, that I even knew what number I was 
saying. But sutely there is nothing in all this that could conceivably 
give us reason to say that, whereas counting in accordance with 
the progtession was something I did intentionally, coming out 
with the number 51 was something that merely happened. 
On the contrary, what seems right to say here, and anything 
else absurd, is that if the counting in general was intentional, 
then so also must have been the coming out with this particular 
number. 

An older way of characterizing intentional actions, which is at 
any rate plausible, is to say that they are actions that can be com- 
manded. Now we might regard our embarking on the process of 
counting in this particular way as the acceptance of a command 
that we give to ourselves. But if this is so, would it not be odd to 
say that all the various steps that follow on, or are dependent from, 
our acceptance of the command, that is all the various steps that 
conjointly make up the carrying out of the command, lack in- 
tentionality? Particularly, when it looks as though the only reason 
for saying that these actions do lack intentionality is just that they 
constitute the execution of the command. 

There could, of course, be a situation in which it was plausible 
to argue from the existence of a command somewhere in the air to 
the non-intentionality of whatever put it into effect. This would be 
where the penalties for disobeying the command were so crushing, 
or where the command itself or the issuing of it was so peremptory 
that we became like automata in its grip. However, in the case of a 
command that we give to ourselves it is difficult to see how, out- 
side pathological states, the first of these conditions could be 
realized, and not easy to see how the second could be. The second 
could be, I suppose, if, say we were in a situation in which we had 
to give ourselves, ot find, someone else who would give us, another 
command before we could be released from the original one.? 


leg. Erasmus, De Libero Arbitrio Diatribe (1524), 2a 1, Ba 5-8, ma 13-b 8. 

2 That we have no choice but to obey commands that we ‘genuinely’ give ourselves 
is a curious lapse in the moral psychology of our day. What makes it even less com- 
prehensible is its occurence in the thought of otherwise ‘libertarian’ philosophers: e.g. 
R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (London, 1952), pp. 18-20. 
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Now, my contention is that drawing a certain configuration can 
stand in the same relation to drawing what we have seen as coming 
out with the number 51 does to counting according to the relevant 
progression: so that if we know directly that we ate drawing what 
we have seen, then we can regard the drawing of the particular 
configuration as an intentional action, even if we only learn af :er- 
watds by observation what configuration we have drawn. Where 
what we draw is in compliance with the instruction, ‘Draw what 
you see’, then we can regard the drawing we do as something we do. 


18 Before leaving this problem I should like to touch upon another 
and more traditional treatment of it:! according to which inten- 
tionality has nothing at all to do with any epistemic property that 
an action possesses, but is determined by the relation in which the 
action, or, more neutrally, the behaviour, stands to some mental 
antecedent. For the action now divides itself into two constituents: 
an intention, which occurs in the mind, and a piece of behaviour, 
which occurs in the world. The intention originates uniquely with 
the agent, but the behaviour depends for its realization upon ex- 
ternal as well as internal factors: and it is when, and only when, the 
world is so co-operative as to allow the behaviour to accord f 
with the intention, that intentionality transmits itself from the in- 
tention to the behaviour. The match between behaviour and in- 
tention, being so dependent on factors outside the agent’s control, 
is something that he can come to know of only by observation. 
Of his intention, on the other hand, he has direct knowledge. And 
it is this fact—that the agent can have direct knowledge of that 
which bestows intentionality upon his action—that accounts for 
whatever measure of plausibility accrues to the otherwise fake 
epistemic theory, viz. that whether an action is intentional depends 
on whether the agent knows of it directly. 

But this approach too is not without its difficulties: the most 


leg. Richard Price, A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals (1758), ch. va; 
Jeremy Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789), ch. 
vu-1x; James Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hiuman Mind (1829), ch. xxv; 
William James, Principles of Psychology (London, 1890), vol. 1, p. 253 (@ propos the 
‘intention of saying a thing’) 
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notorious of which is to find anything, any kind of occurrence that 
is, in our mental lif: that can lay claim to being the invariable ante- 
cedent of intentional action. However, there is another difficulty 
that I prefer to emphasize this evening, partly because it relates to an 
important restriction upon our criterion, which I have not so far 
had occasion to mention. 

The present approach obviously requires that we are able in all 
cases to assign a determinate content to a man’s intentions—for 
otherwise we could not say whether his actions were intentional 
since we could not say whether or to what degree they realized 
these intentions. But take a fairly complex activity, like drawing a 
landscape with figures, and take a man who can do it and one who 
can’t. Now are we to say that the two men have the same intentions, 
or different intentions? If we say that they have different intentions, 
then we have to hold something like that the competent man in- 
tends to draw the scene accurately, whereas the incompetent man 
intends to draw it inaccurately; or that, to be more specific, the com- 
petent man intends to draw two figures the same size, whereas the 
incompetent man intends to draw them different sizes: which is 
obviously absurd. If, however, we say that the intentions of the 
two men are the same, this looks more plausible, but it also has its 
difficulties, For amongst other things, it makes the failure of the 
incompetent man quite peculiarly hard to understand. For if his 
failure is specifically a fxilure to realize his intention, then it looks 
as though either he is particularly unfortunate, in that the world is 
very persistent in its refusal to co-operate with him, or else he is 
unbelievably incompetent, in that he cannot even draw two 
figures the same size. Now, of course, we need to exclude the man 
who cannot, say, draw, from the application of our criterion: for 
it cannot be right to take his representation as the criterion of his 
visual experience. But the approach we are considering seems un- 
able to account adequately for this exclusion: since the reasons it 
suggests for it are either far too weak or far too strong, making the 
man into a victim, on the one hand, or an imbecile, on the other. 


19 But now it might be asked, How can I talk of a drawing that I 

do as the criterion of what I see, when a drawing is so very unlike a 

visual experience? When, for instance, a drawing is bound to be 
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full of contours, whereas—except in the limiting case where what 
Lam looking at happens itself to be a drawing—what I see lacks 
contours? 

Now before I embark on this problem, which is, I think, both 
interesting and difficult, I should like parenthetically to mention 
one way out of it, which is inviting, but which it would, I fel, be 
wrong to take. For (it might be said) the difficulties I refer to are 
not really intrinsic to representation as such. They arise specifically 
out of the particular medium I have invoked, that of drawing, and 
they do not raise any general issues about how we can represent 
what we see. Since the issue here is a philosophical or conceptual 
one, [am entitled to assume an ideal method of representation, and, 
if 1 am to make any progress, I must begin by saying: Let us sup- 
pose that we take a sheet of paper and that we breathe on it, and 
that as we breathe on it there is left behind a perfect imprint of 
everything that we see as we see it, i.e. a complete representation 
of our visual experience. 

The appeal to such magical procedures is not uncommon in con- 
temporary philosophy. ‘Imagine’, it might be said, ‘that we were 
watching our own funeral’, or ‘Imagine that we just directly knew 
what other people were feeling’. Now, doubtless such invitations 
have considerable pedagogic value, in persuading us to ignore some 
contingent features of a situation in favour of the essential pheno- 
menon. But they also have their dangers, in that this magical way 
of thinking is not always confined to the procedures envisaged, 
but can so easily leak out and infect the results that these proce- 
dures are supposed to bring about, and turn them into something 
ofamystery. Is it so clear what it would be for our fiuneral to pass our 
eyes, or for us to be directly cognisant of our neighbour's 
jealousy? 


20 But once we reject the notion of an ideal mode of representa- 
tion, and content ourselves with the existent and admittedly imper- 
fect modes, how can we avoid the ob jection that arose a moment 
ago, that we cannot hope to find amongst these modes adequate 
criteria of our visual experiences, since any drawing is bound to 
contain contours, whereas there are no contours to be found in 


the visual field? 
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Now if someone at this stage were to retort that my example 
was badly chosen, in that the visual field does or sometimes does 
contain contours and that the extent to which we experience con- 
tour in perceiving real objects is an experimental, not an a priori, 
issue, I should regard this retort as at once misguided and yet also 
illuminating, if indirectly, on the point I am trying to make. For 
what this retort assumes is that contours in the sense in which they 
occur in drawings and contours in the sense in which they have 
been postulated of our perception of objects are one and the same 
thing. Yet they evidently aren’t, For what we are alleged or asserted 
to see objects as having might alternatively be expressed by talking 
of ‘edges’: edges perhaps marked, or articulated for us, by some 
kind of separation- or boundary-mechanism, such as a sharp grad- 
ation of colour, or a brightness difference, or a halo or corona 
around the ob ject, but nevertheless edges. But no one could main- 
tain that drawings contain edges: within, that is, the edges of the 
sheet. And now perhaps we can see—and this is what I meant by 
saying that the retort was illuminating—just why my example of 
contours as something that difftzrentiates drawings from visual ex- 
periences was well chosen. For I wanted something that differ- 
entiates them essentially. And that is what contours do. For con- 
tours in the sense in which they belong to drawings can belong 
only to two-dimensional surfaces: which is why they belong to 
drawings, and possibly to other forms of representation, and why 
they do not belong to visual experiences. 


a1 Yet it cannot be right to think of it as a mere coincidence that 
we should use the same word to ref 2 both to the lines in a drawing 
and to the edges of perceived objects. ‘Contour’ is not in this con- 
text a homonym. There is a reason for this double usage, and the 
reason surely is this: that though the contours in a drawing aren‘t 
themselves edges, when we look at a drawing as a representation, 
we see the contours as edges. 

But implicit in this explanation is, I fel, a way of meeting the 
more general objection that is holding us up: namely, that a draw- 
ing couldn’t be the criterion of a visual experience, because draw- 
ings and visual experiences are so very unalike. For in making this 
judgment of dissimilarity, the objector is presumably contrasting 
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visual experiences with two-dimensional configurations of lines 
and strokes. Now to do so might seem in order, since this is cer- 
tainly what drawings are. But though this is what they are, this is 
not the only way in which they can be seen. They can also be seen 
as representations. Now my suggestion is that in so far as we see a 
drawing as a representation, instead of as a configuration of lines 
and strokes, the incongruity between what we draw and what we 
see disappears. Or, to put the matter the other way round, it is only 
when. we think of our drawing as a flat configuration that we can 
talk of the unalikeness or dissimilarity of the thing we draw and 
the thing we see. This is not, of course, to say that we do not dis- 
tinguish between good and bad representations, where good and 
bad mean more or less like. But it is significant that in such cases we 
never make any appeal to the general or pervasive dissimilarity 
that, according to the argument we have been considering, is sup- 
posed to hold between what we represent and how we represent it. 
Indeed it has even been argued} that a good representation, or a 
representation that is ‘revealing’, requires an alien or resistent 


medium through which it is then ‘filtered’. 


22 But now I must pause and consider this new phrase, which has 
apparently been so useful, and ask, What is it to see something as a 
representation? A question that I rather dread, because I have so 
little constructive to say in answer to it. I shall begin with a view 
that has of recent years been canvassed with great brilliance but 
which I am convinced is fundamentally wrong, and that is that to 
see something as a representation of a lion or a bow! of fruit is to be 
disposed to some degree or other, though probably never totally, 
to take it for a lion or a bowl of fruit the degree to which we are 
so disposed being an index of its verisimilitude or goodness as a 
representation.? That representation is a kind of partial or inhibited 
illusion, working only for one sense or from one point of view, 


1 Stuart Hampshire, Feeling and Expression (London, 1961), pp. 14-15. 

? E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion (and ed. London, 1962), ch. VO-IX, e.g. pp. 172-6, 
233-6, 256. Of course Gombrich combines his thesis with a very complex account of 
what constitutes illusion, in which great emphasis is placed on the role of projection: 
but as the discussion of Shadow Antiqua (ibid, pp. 175-6) clearly brings out, for him 
illusion certainly involves fale belief. 
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and that to see something as a representation is to enter into this 
illusion so far as is practicable, is a view that has obvious attractions: 
even if only because it offers to explain a very puzzling pheno- 
menon in terms of one that is easy and accessible. 

Yet it is, 1 am convinced, misguided. For, in the first place, it 
does not fit our experience. We have only to think of the undoubted 
cases of illusion and trompe I’ oeil that do exist, and compare what we 
experience in front of them with what we experience in front of an 
ordinary work of representation, to be immediately and over- 
whelmingly struck by the difference between the two situations. 
Just one instance of this: to enter into an illusion (as opposed to 
seeing through it) depends by and large on a subversion of our 
ordinary belief; whereas to look at something as a representation 
seems not to necessitate either denial or erroneous belief vis-4-vis 
reality. 

And this connects with the second objection I have to the equa- 
tion of representation with illusion. And that is that it tends 
to falsify—or perhaps it springs from a false conception of —the 
relation between seeing something as a representation and 
seeing it as a configuration. For though there certainly are these 
two different ways of seeing the same thing—sheet, canvas, 
mural—there is no reason to think of them as incompatible ways. 
indeed, does not a great deal of the pleasure, of the depth that is 
attributed to the visual arts, come from our ability at once to 
attend to the texture, the line, the composition of a work and to 
see it as depicting for us a lion, a bowl of fruit, a prince and his 
cortége? Yet on the view we are considering it should be as diffi- 
cult to look at a work in these two ways simultaneously as it is at 
once to experience a trompe l'oeil and to admire the brushstrokes 
that go to its making, 

It is surely no coincidence that the author of Art and Illusion—if 
I may refer in this impersonal way to my former colleague, to 
whose thinking on these subjects I am so deeply, so transparently 
indebted—it is no coincidence, I say, that the author of: Art and 
Illusion should assimilate what he calls the ‘canvas or nature’ dicho- 
tomy, which corresponds to what I have talked of as the difference 
between seeing something as a configuration and seeing it as a re- 
presentation, to the kind of ambiguities of vision typified in the 
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diagrams that decorate textbooks of perception: the reversible 
staircase, the Necker cube, or, Gombrich’sown example, the duck- 
rabbit figure. For with such figures, we can see them sometimes 
Oe way, sometimes the other, but never both ways simultaneously. 
We can see the duck-rabbit figure sometimes as a rabbit, some- 
times as a duck, but never as both. 


23 The rejection of the idea that representation is a kind of partial or 
inhibited illusion might well lead us to the view, which can be 
regarded as its diametric opposite, that representation is a kind of 
code or convention. On this view, to see a drawing as a repre- 
sentation of something is no longer to take it, or to be disposed to 
take it, for that thing: it is rather to understand that thing by it. 
Now this view not merely. avoids the grossness of assimilating all 
works of representation to trompe l'oeil, it has the added advantage 
that it can allow for the way in which we are able simultaneously 
to take in, or admire, a drawing as a configuration and as a re- 
presentation. For when we turn to other cases which are indubit- 
ably those of a code or convention, there seems to be no difficulty 
over any analogous bifurcation of interest. Can we not attend at 
once to the typography of a book and to what the book says? Do 
we have to deflect our attention from the beauty ofithe script to 
appreciate the melancholy of the poetry it conveys? 

But this view of representation has its defiscts too. For we could 
imagine a painting of a landscape in which, say, the colours were 
reversed so that every object—tree, river, rocks—was depicted in 
the complementary of its real colour: or we could imagine, could 
we not?, an even more radical reconstruction of the scene, in 
which it was first fragmented into various sections and these 
sections were then totally rearranged without respect for the look 
of the landscape, according to a formula? And in both cases it 
seems as though there is nothing in the present view that could 
telieve us from classifying such pictures as representations. Yet 
ordinarily we should not be willing to concede that this is what they 
were, since it is only by means of an infterence, or as the result ofa 
‘derivation’,? that we are able to go from the drawing to what it is 


1 op. cit. pp. 24, 236-8.  7L. Wittgenstein, Blue and Brown Books, p. 129. 
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said to depict. There is no longer any question of seeing the latter 
in the former. We have now not a picture that we look at, but a 
puzzle that we unravel. 

A good way, I suggest, of bringing out the typical deftects of each 
of the two theories I have been considering would be via two 
phrases that are used—interchangeably it seems—to characterize 
our perception of drawings, paintings, etc. For if wearelookingat 
a drawing, say, of a lion and looking at it as a representation, then 
this fact can be conveyed by saying that we see it as a lion*: alter- 
natively, it can be conveyed by saying that we see it as the repre- 
sentation of a lion. Now though: (as I say) these two plirases can be 
used in this context interchangeably, each, when concenitrated on 
exclusively, gives rise to characteristic misunderstandings of its 
own: and my suggestion is that the error oftthe illusionistic theory 
of representation might be expressed by saying that the theory 
leans too heavily on the first of these phrases, in that it brings 
seeing a lion in a drawing too close to seeing a lion in the jungle, 
whereas the conventionalist theory leans too heavily on the second 
phrase, in that it over-emphasizes the difftzrence between a lion and 
a representation of a lion, even to the point of suggesting that 
quite distinct visual experiences attach to the seeing of each. 


24 Students entering the studio of Hans Hofmann, the father of 
New York painting, were told as their first assignment to put a 
black brush-stroke on a white canvas, and then to stand back and 
observe how the black was on the white.2 Now what these boys 
had certainly done was to place some black paint on a white canvas, 


} Wittgenstein seems to suggest that it would be quite erroneous for us talk of 
seeing a drawing of ¢.g. a lion ‘as a lion’ unless we were aware of somerhing else which 
the drawing could be seen as a representation of. So, for instance, imagining himself 
to be in the position of someone who was aware only of the rabbit-aspect of the duck- 
rabbit figure, he writes: ‘Ie would have made as little sense for me to say “Now J am 
secing it as...” as to say ac the sight of a knife and fork “Now I am seeing dhis as a 
knife and fork” (Philosophical Inwesti gations, p. 195). But surely the ‘secing-as’ cer- 
minology would be in place here just because there is another way in which Witt- 
genstein can see the drawing, ic. as a configuration, even though there is not some- 
thing else of which he can see it as a cepresentation. This fact seems to be concealed by 
Witegenstein’s introduction of the clumsy phrase ‘picture-ob ject’, which he uses to 
cover the configuration, the representation, and the object represented. 

7am indebted for this piece of information to Mr Larry Rivers. 
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but it was not this—though itwas something contingently depend- 
ent on this—that they were asked to observe, when theywereasked 
to observe that one thing was on another. 

For, in the first place, in the sense in which the black paint is on 
the white canvas, it follows as a consequence that the white canvas is 
behind or underneath the black paint. Ifthe paint were rubbed off, 
the white canvas would be revealed. But there is no analogous 
supposition that the young painters were required to entertain 
when they were invited to see the black on the white. They could 
accompany their perception with, for instance, fantasies about there 
being a yellow patch behind the black, or there being another 
black patch behind it, or there being a deep orifice ‘behind it, and 
they would still have accepted their teacher's invitation. 

Secondly, in the sense in which the black paint is on the white 
canvas, this follows as a consequence from the fact that the black 
paint has been applied to the canvas. But what the young painters 
were asked to observe stands in no such connexion to the contact of 
brush and canvas. The putting of paint on canvas is a necessary but 
it is not a sufficient condition for our seeing one colour on another: 
even when the first colour is that oftthe paint and the second that of 
the canvas. For we could imagine a case in which the paint was put 
on very thin and the edges ofthe stroke carefully indented, and the 
effect might then be as of a cut or slice across the canvas, opening 
on to darkness. In this case, if this is what Hofmann had asked his 
students to do, he could then have asked them to observe how the 
black was behind the white. In other words, ift black paint is 
applied to white canvas, the paint must be on the canvas: but of the 
black we need only say that it could be on the white, for it 
could also be behind the white and it could presumably also be 
level with the white. 

In other words, there are two distinct dimensions here along which 
on’, ‘level with’, and ‘behind* are values: a physical dimension, 
and what we might call a pictorial dimension. It is along the first 
that the paint is on the canvas, it is along the second that the black 
is (or, at any rate, is when Hofmann’s students did what he wanted 
them to do) on the white. 

Now I have used the word ‘pictorial’ here, and used it delib- 
erately and in preference to another word, which entered my mind 
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briefly, as it may have yours: that is, the word ‘visual*. I rejected 
this word, because it might tend to obscure one very impor- 
tant point: and that is, that not merely can we see the black on, 
level with, behind the white, as the case may be, but we can also see 
the black paint on the white canvas. The physical fact is also some- 
thing visible. Indeed, that we can see it is just what I have been 
endeavouring to draw your attention to, whenever I talked of 
seeing a drawing, painting, etc. as a configuration. 


25 Which brings me to the one general point of a positive kind 
that I have to make about representation: and that is, that to see 
something as a representation is intrinsically bound up with, and 
even in its highest reaches is merely an elaboration or extension of, 
the way in which when the black paint is applied to white canvas, 
we can see the black on the white, or behind the white, or level 
with it. 

Now there are two objections that could be raised at this stage, 
both designed to show that my view of representation is much too 
liberal: in that it will let in far more than is acceptable on intuitive 
grounds. The first takes as its point dap pui the figure-ground hypo- 
thesis of Gestalt psychology. For according to this hy pothesis, our 
very capacity to discriminate any element in the visual field de- 
pends upon our power to see it on something else. Accordingly, it 
would be wrong to use this power to explicate what it is to see 
something as a representation or to think that we could define the 
seeing of representations in terms of the power. Now, whatever 
may be the proper application of the figure-ground hypothesis to 
the perception of three-dimensional objects, I am sure that, in the 
case of the perception of configurations (to which, for some reason 
or other, it is usually applied), all that the hypothesis relevantly 
asserts is that, in so far as we are able to discriminate a visual 
element, we see it as opposed to, or in contrast to, or over against, 
something else. In other words, for an element to be figural is a far 
more general characteristic than for it to be pictorially on some- 
thing else or, indeed, than for it to be at any specific point along 
the pictorial dimension: and we should not be misled over this by 
the contingent fact that, in most cases where the figure is contrasted 
with the ground, it is so by means of being localized in front of it. 
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It is, after all, significant that the figure-ground relation has been 
asserted to hold in cases where the ‘on‘ relation could not hold or 
could hold only metaphorically, e.g. within the domain of auditory 
elements. What I have called the generality of the figural character- 
istic has even encouraged some thinkers to regard the figure- 
ground hypothesis itself as purely tautological, in that all it does is 
to define the property of being an identifiable object 

The second objection that I want to consider is one that super- 
ficially is more empirical in that it takes as its starting point specific 
examples; things like diagrams, arabesques, doodles, which are 
cases where we see one thing on another, and which surely are not 
representational. We see one line cross over anothér, we see one 
edge of the cube stick out in front of another, we see the key-pat- 
tern on the course along which it runs. I agree: but then I do not 
see why we should not regard these as cases where we see some- 
thing as a representation. Indeed, the only reason I can think of for 
not doing so is a prejudice which if we had not been cured of by 
our early lessons in geometry, we should have been by our ex- 
perience of the pictorial art of the last twenty years: that is, the 
crude identification of the representational with the figurative. 
For, of course, we cannot see the diagram of a cube, or a grid-like 
doodle, or the ornament on a frieze as something figurative. But 
this doesnt mean that we cannot see them as representational. 
Indeed I want to claim that just this is what we generally do: we 
generally see each one of those diagrams or details as the repre- 
sentation of whatever it is of which the lines that constitute it are 
the projection on to a plane surface. That this is so becomes apparent 
when we realize that, alongside the way in which we generally look 
at them, there is another way, which we seldom employ but al- 
ways could, and which could appropriately be described as look- 
ing at them as configurations. 

That this is true even for the simplest case can be brought out by 
considering something which might at first brush be thought to be 
minimally representational: a straight line drawn in pencil across a 
white sheet of paper. For what are we usually aware of in such a 
case? Is it not something stretched out, and in front of, and across, 


1 David Hamlyn, The Psychology of Perception (London, 1957), pp. 55-7: 
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something else? And isn’t being aware of this seeing the line as a 
representation? Which stands in contrast to what we could do if 
we were merely to attend to the pencil mark as it lies on the page: 
on the page, in the sense that rub it off, you have the page under- 
neath it. Indeed the real difficulty in a case like this, afer we have 
concentrated on it a while, becomes not so much to understand 
how we can see the line as a representation but even to make sense 
of the suggestion that we can see it in any other way, i.e. as a con- 
figuration. 


26 But now it might be asked whether my argument has not come 
full circle, and whether the account I offer of representation is in 
any way distinguishable from that in terms of illusion which I re- 
jected a short while back. I am sure that it is.1 

For in the first place, my account allows for the fact which the 
illusionistic account does not, that we can see a picture simultan- 
eously as a configuration and as a representation. For there is no 
general reason why we should not at one and the same moment see 
one element in a picture as physically on and, say, pictorially be- 
hind another: whereas we cannot, at one and the same moment, 
see a picture as configuration and as trompe l'oeil. There may be 
some cases where we cannot, in fact, see a drawing or painting 
along these two dimensions without a deliberate switch of set or 
attention, which must take place over time, but such an inability 
is always going to be grounded in the particular conditions or 
occasion. 

Secondly, illusion (as we have seen) always involves some sub- 
version of belief. But seeing one thing on another, in the sense that 
I claim is relevant to representation, has no such epistemic con- 
sequences or presuppositions. 

Indeed the real difficulty concerning the distinction between my 
account and the illusionistic account of representation is not so 
much to find the grounds of the diffterence, as to bring the grounds 


1 The distinction on which I insist is in many ways similar to that made between 
‘tridimensionalité’ and ‘réalité’ by A. Michotte, ‘L’énigme psychologique de la per- 
ception dans le dessin linéaire’, in Bull. Acad. Belg. (CI. lettres) se série, vol. 34. (1948). 
See also Margaret Phemister, ‘An Experimental Contribution to the Problem of 
Apparent Reality’, in Quart. J. Exp. Psychol, m (1951), 1-18. 
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together or to assign them their respective weight. For Ihave made 
the distinction, you will observe, partly by ref rence to a diffizrence 
in experience, partly by ref 2rence to a difference in belief. But how 
do the experience and the belief connect? Could we imagine the 
experience of illusion totally divorced from the correlative belief? 
Or is the belief here just a peculiarly vivid kind of experience, or 
does it still retain, even if in a phantom or attenuated mode, links 
with action? 


27 Tend on a question which I have neither the means nor the time 
to answer. But Ihaveno doubt that the answer if it came would only 
take us a little further along the path we have been pursuing. 

For, though I have, I know, presented nothing this evening that 
even resembles a demonstrative proof, I nevertheless like to think 
that the various arguments and considerations I have been advanc- 
ing do possess a unity over and above that of having been com- 
pressed by me into a single lecture. 

For all are calculated to disturb a certain picture of the mind, 
still in circulation, which can only lead to error or vulgarity where- 
ever it asserts itself: in philosophy, in art, in our efforts towards 
self-knowledge. According to this picture, the thoughts, passions, 
beliefs, perceptions, sensations, actions that constitute a human 
biography, form a hierarchy, in which the orders are compara- 
tively distinct, and to each of which attaches its own appropriate 
degree of certainty. A truer picture seems to be one on which it is 
only by means of matching perceptions against actions, passions 
against beliefs, characteristic modes of concealment against char- 
acteristic modes of expression, that we can slowly, painstakingly, 
painfully build up any sort of conception of the human individual 
that is worth the name of knowledge. 
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